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_ intrepid explorers of old sailed the 
uncharted seas out of necessity. Physi- 
cians in those brave days sailed a strange 
course too, groping between superstition 
and faith. The scientific methods of testing 
and measuring the functions of the body 
are relatively recent, but no modern doctor 


methods of uncharted medicine. 

Hearing loss was something of a mystery 
too in the days of the old ear trumpet. It 
was the audiometer that first made an ae- 
curate map of the islands of hearing. Most 
types of deafness require a hearing aid 
that is personalized to the individual chart 


would want to go back to the hit and miss _ of that particular patient’s hearing loss. 


Sonotone products areon 
the list of AMA Council 
accepted devices. 


SONOTONE provides over 600 pos- 


sible combinations of carefully selected elements 
to produce the personal hearing aid for a particular 
pattern of deafness as revealed by the Audiographic 
Chart. Sonotone Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


awith Hall—Living Quarters for Middle School 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed sehool for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
29 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series IIT Myths 
Series I, II, IV. 
For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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MELODY MASTER IS BEST 


..... for SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING at home or in school, because it is 
a professional tool of outstanding and proven performance. 


The IDEAL P-| COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular: and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-1 IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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It'sa Jay L Warren, inc. Precedent 
to be FIRST in Auditory Training Tool 


Advancements! 


Jay L. Warren and associates have worked 
closely with educators of the hard of hearing 
in developing auditory training units of the 
finest tone qualities at high amplitude over 
wide range. An accomplishment which is 
making “WARREN” first choice among spe- 
cialists is “Gated Compression Amplifica- 
tion” . . . a new electronic circuit develop- 
ment in which the elements of speech are 
amplified to a predetermined amplitude; 
maintaining configuration of speech at high 
intensity levels. This enables the building 
of rhythmical sound and speech pattern. 
Balanced hearing . . . long desired is now 
realized through this Warren development. 
All models have this feature—from D-1, D-2 
and T-2. 

Before you select a training unit, see and 
hear these units in action ... . a demonstra- 
tion will satisfy! 


AS THEY 


HEAR SO 


gated compression am- 


plification is an important 


MODEL T-2 UNIT 


CUSTOM BUILT PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL: Gated Compression Amplification; 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT complete 
with one (M-4) semi-directional desk type 
crystal microphone and cable, and one 
(HS-1) dynamic receiver head-set (complete 
with headband, 2 receivers, rubber cushions, 
cord and plug). For use with FOUR to 
TWENTY | students. Full mixing with 
THREE microphone circuits and_ built-in 
THREE SPEED PHONOGRAPH, Ceramic 
crystal pick-up with precious metal tipped 
needle—plays all records. 


Write for further, information and _ prices. 


arren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


SPEAK 


5 NO. WABASH AVE. 


SHALL THEY 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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Teach Them English 


HE following letter from a deat 

man emphasizes some of the 

reasons why the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf believes in 
English communication for deaf 
children during their school years. 
Its writer is so keenly aware of the 
limitations in his ability to make 
himself understood, either in speech 
or in writing, that he is taking les- 
sons from a private tutor. His letter 
is printed as written, except for the 
removal of marks of identification. 


I am studying grammar, but my teacher 
knows how to discuss many grammatical 
uses. I find the Encyclopedia studies very 
helpful to me. So I can be able to go slowly 
with grammatical work. My teacher stated 
it may be two years for me to complete this 
book before I would start studying and writ- 
ing a composition for more than two years. 

It is true that many a young deaf man or 
woman are intelligent in sign language, but 
they have poor English language. My cousin's 
husband is excellent in speech and lipread- 
ing but he has poor language because of sign 
language. That’s what my teacher said about 
my language. The use of sign language re- 
tarded my language studies. Do you agree 
with me? That’s the similar opinion of Rev. 
T. H. Gallaudet on the improper use of sign 
language affecting a pupil’s poor language 
work. 

While Miss X was principal of the [State 
name] School, she and her teachers were 
strict to keep deaf pupils more ambitious in 
lipreading and speech, so that pupils read 
books. At this time, I don’t know if present 
pupils have more time to read books. 

Too much use of the sign language results 
in one’s negligence to read a good book. 
This will hurt his efforts to improve good 
work for more pay. 


It seems probable that “the opin- 
ion on the improper use of sign lan- 
guage,” attributed by this deaf man 
to the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, was 
rather that of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
as expressed in his article “Is the 
Sign Language Used to Excess in 
Teaching Deaf-Mutes?” (American 
Annals of the Deaf, January 1871, 
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page 26). Although at that time 
spoken English was not used for 
communication with the pupils in 
any State school, Dr. Gallaudet had 
reached the conclusion that ‘“‘the 
sign language is a ‘dangerous thing’ 
in an institution for deaf-mutes.” 

Dr. Gallaudet’s thoughtful paper 
should be familiar to everyone in- 
terested in the education of the 
deaf. Brief excerpts from it follow: 

“If the aphorism of Holy Writ, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
may be properly applied to schools 
for the deaf and dumb; and if the 
main object of such schools be to 
place their pupils in intelligent and 
free communication with hearing 
and speaking persons through the 
medium of written language, then 
must it be admitted, that, with the 
great mass of so-called educated 
deaf-mutes, the great end of their 
school training is far from being at- 
tained. ... 

“In the social intercourse of pupil 
and teacher, the sign language af- 
fords, probably, the easiest, and, cer- 
tainly, the laziest, means of com- 
munication. But would that Eng- 
lish boy hope ever to master the 
French language, who should always 
speak English with his French 
teacher?.... 

‘‘No reason seems to be apparent, 
why the power of expressing 
thought in language should not be 
developed in a deaf-mute as in a 
hearing child. ... But so long as 
he makes a much greater use of the 
sign language than of any other, so 
long as he accustoms his thoughts to 
follow the natural order of signs, 
will all other languages be foreign 
to him.” 
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MORE FUN THAN COLLEGE 


By Marian PETKOVSEK 


I walked across the stage, shook the uni- 
versity president’s hand, and clutching 
my diploma stepped out into the sunlight 
that warms the “cruel, cold world.” I was 
now a college graduate—Marian Petkovsek. 
Bachelor of Arts. 

It was hard to believe that four years be- 
fore I had entered the university with ap- 
prehension and fear, and that I was now an 
embryonic journalist with the universe by 
the tail. College had been a delightful ex- 
perience—from the history lecturer whose 
booming orations held my classmates spell- 
bound and made me so want to hear, to the 
literature professor whose gentle manner 
but rasping voice (my classmates said) 
made me so glad I couldn't. 

So being a college graduate, | left the 
university community and went out into the 
world to seek my fortune... . 


Now for a Job 


Job hunting itself was a new experience 
for me. Aside from baby sitting, summer 
jobs and the professional experience ac- 
quired at college I was making a fresh start. 

My aptitudes had been determined 
through vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing a few months after the mumps totally 
destroyed my hearing, when I was 17 and 
a senior in high school. 

It was mainly a toss-up between occupa- 
tional therapy and journalism when I en- 
tered college. I wasn’t quite sure. Speech 
correctionists and guidance counselors tried 
to help straighten me out, I remember. 
They had me list all the occupations I 
thought any deafened person could handle. 
To their amusement, I listed every occupa- 
tion imaginable. 

I said I could be a dancer, writer, labor- 
er, even a singer or actress, if I wanted to 


be. The only job I couldn’t handle, I said, 
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was that of a telephone operator or one who 

depended upon his ears to execute the en- 

tire task. I settled for journalism. My apti- 

tude was there. But I still think that if my 

abilities lay elsewhere, I could have become 
a dancer, laborer, politician, even an actress 

— if I really wanted to. 


Then to Hold the Job 

“I’ve got a job,” I yelled as I climbed 
down from the train. A public relations 
job in Chicago. 

During my job-hunting stint I had met 
all kinds of employers in my home town. 
All two kinds, that is—those who have no 
jobs open but respect ability; those who 
have many jobs open but respect disability. 
My hometown vocational rehabilitation 
counselor and speech qgorrectionist were 
especially helpful in guiding me to pros- 
pective employers. 

The editor who would squeeze me in just 
to give me a job was as bad to me, how- 
ever, as the one who would say “Sorry, 
no,” and hang out the “Help—Any Kind 
of Help—Wanted!” sign when I left. I had 
the ability, and the job in Chicago gave me 
the chance. You stay if you prove your 
prowess here; otherwise, out you go, hear- 
ing or not. I like it that way. 


No Bluffing Allowed 


We came to Chicago, my sister and I, in 
July. A singer with plenty of worldly ex- 
perience, she had lived in the city before 
and knew the place upside down. We visited 
the North side, South side, East side, West 
side. We combed the whole town until I 
could even direct native Chicagoans to 
many spots. 

Chicago, I learned, is a real challenge 
for one who can’t hear, especially for per- 

(See “Fun,” page 88) 
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TAD CHAPMAN AT HOME 


By Harriet 


HE first mention of Tad Chapman that 

I saw in print was in the Votta ReE- 
view for June, 1924. It was a news note 
concerning the methods his teacher, Miss 
Sophia Alcorn, had been using with him. 
Tad was then eight years old and he and 
Miss Alcorn were in residence at the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf. Tad had lost 
both sight and hearing from an attack of 
meningitis at the age of four. When the 
item appeared in the VoLta Review, Miss 
Alcorn had been teaching him two and a 
half years, using the oral method exclusive- 
ly. Tad had already acquired a consider- 
able lipreading vocabulary, understanding 
speech by placing his hand on the face of 
the speaker; and he had learned to write on 
the typewriter and to read Braille. 

Commenting on Tad’s attainments, Mr. 
H. L. Welty, then Superintendent of the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, wrote: 
“After my observation of the work done 
by Tad, I cannot but feel that there is an 
infinite amount of material awaiting to be 
developed and applied in the field of vibra- 
tion for the deaf child.” 

Eight years later, writing from the De- 
troit Day School for the Deaf, Miss Alcorn 
herself enlarged on this statement: “It was 
through the misfortunes of two children, 
deprived of the priceless heritage of sight 
and hearing, that I was first brought in 
contact with the real value of the tactile 
sense and the vision of its great possibilities 
for deaf children. When I began teaching 
the blind-deaf I was convinced that they 
could be educated altogether by the oral 
method, not depending on the manual al- 
phabet as the means of putting over all new 
work. This had never been tried, so the 
method had to be worked out day by day 
in the classroom. 


If It Helps the Deaf-Blind, 
Why Not the Deaf Who See? 


“While I was engaged in this work, 
teachers of the deaf would frequently in- 
quire why these doubly handicapped chil- 
dren had better voices and a better concep- 
tion of English than the deaf. At that time, 
the generally accepted opinion was that 
this was due to their individual instruction. 
For want of proof to the contrary, argu- 


ment was useless. However, I| felt confident 
that if the tactile sense of the deaf child 
were developed he would show the same 
ability as the deaf-blind, and with the ad- 
vantage, too, of sight, everything seemed 
in his favor.” 

Miss Alcorn has now been carrying out 
these ideas in practice in the Detroit Day 
School for almost twenty-five years, and 
the use of the tactile sense in teaching 
speech is so common that it is almost auto- 
matic for the trained nursery school teach- 
er of the deaf to lift a small child’s hand 
to her face when she first says the word 


“hall.” 
The Tadoma Method 


The two children Miss Alcorn mentioned 
were Oma Simpson, whom Miss Alcorn be- 
gan teaching in 1910, and Tad Chapman, 
with whom she began in 1921. Their two 
names were combined to give the Tadoma 
Method its name, although few teachers 
who use it today call it that or know any- 
thing about its origin. It is true that vibra- 
tion as an aid in teaching speech to the deaf 
had been used for a hundred years or more. 
It was, in fact, practically the only thing 
Miss Rogers, the first Principal of Clarke 
School, had as a special aid when she be- 
gan in Massachusetts in 1867; but so far 
as the present writer is aware, nobody had 
tried to get deaf or deaf-blind children to 
understand speech entirely by means of 
vibration until Miss Alcorn formulated the 
idea. 

All of this lengthy preamble seems neces- 
sary in order to introduce Tad Chapman— 
Winthrop Clark Chapman, to give his full 
name—not only as a young man who is re- 
markable in his own right, but as a historic 
figure whose attainments did much to help 
improve the teaching of speech to the deaf 
in the United States. Few persons will deny 
that the growing use of the tactile method 
and of hearing aids during the two decades 
from 1930 to 1950 probably did more than 
any other agencies to improve and expand 
the oral method of instruction. 

In view of this fact, a visit to Tad Chap- 
man had for me great historic significance, 
and the enormous human values also pro- 
vided by this young man combined to fill 
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me with deep emotion when I was privi- 
leged to meet him. 


Tad Chapman Today 


Winthrop Chapman, now _ thirty-five 
years old, is living in San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, with his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Chapman, and his companion, Miss Har- 
mening, who has been with the family since 
Tad was five years old. Dr. Chapman has 
retired from the active practice of medicine, 
but he is far from being in a state of retire- 
ment. In addition to their country home in 
Southern California, the Chapmang have 
a farm in Minnesota, where they spend 
part of every year; but Tad has his busi- 
ness in San Gabriel, and it keeps him so 
busy that he no longer makes the yearly 
trips to Minnesota with his parents. 

He raises rabbits to sell for meat, and he 
takes entire charge of them, except for the 
marketing, which his father handles. The 
family home in San Gabriel is situated on 
a pleasant suburban road, and occupies 
about an acre of ground. There are flowers, 
shrubs, and fruit trees, and the house itself 
is a comfortable, one story structure, built 
in California ranch house style, with sev- 
eral doors opening on a gallery that leads 
to the patio. At one end of the gallery is 
the large rabbit house. This is in two sec- 
tions, divided by a passageway that has 
become a workshop and supply room. 

Each section of the rabbit house has two 
aisles with cages in long rows on each side 
of the aisle, and the cages contain more 
than a hundred rabbits at a time. In some 
cages are mother rabbits with litters of 
young; in others are six or eight half grown 
young rabbits; in others are huge bucks, 
one to a cage. Also one to a cage are the 
females that are about to bring forth young. 
Each cage is marked with a metal tag on 
which the number is perforated in Braille; 
and there is a Braille chart with a list of 
the cages and their inhabitants; but as a 
rule Tad carries this information in his 
head. 


He Works “On His Own” 


Going from cage to cage, he knows in- 
variably how much feed to put in each one, 
although the kind and quantity of feed 
varies according to the ages of the rabbits 
and the number to a cage. Tad wheels the 
feed—a prepared composition of alfalfa 
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and other greens—in a push cart that he 
himself fills and from which he replenishes 
the containers in the different cages. He 
unlatches the door of a cage, removes the 
water and food containers, cleans and re- 
fills them, all the time guarding the door 
of the cage so the rabbits will not jump out. 
When he has finished, he latches the cage 
again and goes on to the next one. 

Watching him work, I was deeply im- 
pressed with his patience and his accuracy. 
Besides feeding the rabbits, he was pre- 
paring boxes with bedding for the mother 
rabbits. He had to reach under the counter 
in the supply room to get this stuff, and 
take it out by the handful, and he had to 
feel each time with his left hand how much 
he had brought out in his right. The same 
thing happened when he measured the feed, 
although practice has made him so adept 
that he rarely scooped up too much at a 
time. These small skills which easily be- 
come automatic for a sighted individual re- 
quire many repetitive movements for a 
blind person; and the young man was often 
slowed up by the inevitable groping in or- 
der to reorient himself after he had changed 
his position. He walked back and forth, up 
and down the aisles, performing all these 
actions without help, occasionally receiv- 
ing a setback when he ran into something 
he had miscalculated, but moving with sur- 
prising accuracy and speed. 

It was extremely interesting to watch 
him at work, Whether or not he particular- 
ly liked raising rabbits for meat, he quite 
evidently liked working, and the work itself 
gave him dignity and integrity. 


He Talks and Understands 


Next to watching him work, I was most 
interested in his speech. When we were wel- 
comed into the family living room, Win- 
throp came in to greet us. He was guided 
by Miss Harmening, but he has a light cane 
that he uses when he walks around the 
house without assistance. Miss Harmening 
led him to each guest in turn, and he shook 
hands, then immediately placed his right 
hand on the speaker’s face to follow the 
conversation. When I was introduced to 
him, I teld him I had read the fine article 
he wrote for the Volta Review some years 
ago about his trip to the diamond mines of 
South Africa. He repeated “South Africa?” 


(See “Chapman,” page 86) 
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PLAY-ACTING WITH OUR READING 


By Frances McLeop 


LAY-ACTING, I am coming to believe, 
has endless possibilities, in the business 
of learning to read, even for deaf and hard 
of hearing children. In our group of nine, 
with the beginners in reading, we are act- 
ing out the reading lesson, day by day. The 
children enjoy being the actors in the story, 
and “by doing” quickly get the idea—and 
with the idea the words which constitute 
reading. 
Here is how it worked out with one day’s 
reading of a very simple pre-primer. 


We Use Imagination 


The picture shows the boy Jerry with his 
home-made fire engine. We cannot furnish 
made-to-order properties for the shows— 
we have to use what is at hand and imagine 
what isn’t at hand. For the fire engine we 
used a small file case mounted on casters. 
Jerry (Billy) sat on this, and for his steer- 
ing wheel held a decorated paper plate bor- 
rowed from the wall decoration. His rub- 
ber hose was a long connecting cord from 
the group hearing aid. With Jerry on his 
fire engine we quickly learned what it 
meant to “come” and “go.” The fire engine 
needed some pushing to make it “go,” and 
we named Ronny as the “motor.” This was 
an extra word, not in the text, but thrown 
in for good measure, and if not learned in 
the one day it soon will be. 

Jip, the dog, next has his chance to “go.” 
The dog’s part is always a favorite. We “see 
him go,” and he goes, hopping all over the 
place. 


We Apply Our Vocabulary 


So far we have just scratched the surface 
in learning words and meanings. Mother 
Goose rhymes, so familiar to children with 
normal hearing who hear them read aloud 
by their mothers from babyhood, are often 
quite foreign to the deaf child. Also there 
are frequently somewhat unusual words 
used in Mother Goose, such as “fetch” in 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a 
pail of water.” If Jack (Lee) and Jill 
(Diane) go up the hill (a board resting on 
the rung of a chair) and get a pail, they 
soon know that “fetch” means “get.” (The 
wastebasket, with a string for a handle. 
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makes a fairly good pail, and they have to 
start downhill with it very carefully be- 
cause there is “water” in it.) 

The story of The Little Engine that Could 
has another hill to cope with, and makes the 
important distinction between “can” and 
“cannot.” And it is always fun to play 
train. 

With the story on a blackboard, or a 
chart board, the same words can be used 
for Speech with the group hearing aid or 
with individual aids, and with the repeti- 
tion of the words comes a lesson in Speech- 
reading. 


We Work Toward Communication 


We have worked out a few more am- 
bitious “shows,” in which each child in the 
group has a part. In one play, called 
“What's in a Book?” we made large book 
covers, four to five feet high, and out of 
each stepped a character from the book. 
Our “leading man,” a_ four-year-old, 
greeted each character with the words 
“Who are you?” (when he remembered!) 
This gave him the idea that when he did not 
know, the way to find out was to say “Who 
are you?” He learned that much, and that 
was something. He did not have to learn 
how to act—he is a natural born actor. 
Whether he said his line or not, he kept the 
play moving along with delightful inven- 
tions of his own. 

Each of the book characters had a line 
to reply to the question, such as “I am 
Heidi. See my flowers,” or “I am Robin 
Hood. I have a bow and arrow.” and so on, 
The chief purpose was to emphasize the 
idea of questions and answers. So much of 
everyday speech consists of questions and 
answers that these, of course, are always 
stressed in the first two years of a deaf 
child’s education. If he can master the idea 
of asking questions, he will inevitably get 
more speech directed his way. So often his 
tendency, if he can get his thought across 
with a short-cut supplemented by a gesture. 
is to avoid a full sentence when he does ask 
a question, that the question and answer 
type of conversation offers a perfect op- 
portunity for hammering on connected 

(See “Play-Acting,” page 84) 
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WHAT’S THE BOOK? 


By Frances F, VERMILLION 


AVE you ever been in a library that 

felt like a beehive—just a gentle hum- 
ming excitement, not noisy, but alive? 
That’s the way a school library can be if it 
has been made fully a part of the school 
life. 

Most of our schools have adequate li- 
braries, but in many of them the books pro- 
vide only rare treats for the children. Is it 
because the teachers themselves do not 
know the books? Are they unable to de- 
cide just what book contains that rich 
source of information for which they are 
seeking? Are they unfamiliar with the au- 
thors and the illustrators? 

To help teachers become familiar with 
books, as a first step in enlivening the 
school library, the use of a card like the 
one below might be helpful: 

There will be teachers who know many 
books and will be able to fill out a card 
similar to the one suggested without read- 
ing the book. There will be others who, 
after reading a child’s book, can fill out 
the card with little or no effort. As each 
teacher becomes acquainted with a book, 
she may submit the card to the librarian or 


place it in the file in case there is no li- 
brarian. Teachers, working together, can 
be most helpful to each other. The card 
file can be used year after year and ex- 
panded, until all books are recorded in a 
manner most useful as an aid to teaching. 
A beginning teacher would find such a file 
a great help. 

As the file grows, many possibilities will 
present themselves. It is best to start 
simply, and later divide the cards according 
to big headings. Perhaps the file should 
start with fiction and non-fiction as the two 
main divisions. Other headings will de- 
velop. 

This may be nothing new to some, but 
to those who have not seen such a file, it 
would be a revelation. It is a pity that all 
libraries are not used as they are intended. 
Why buy stacks of books just to collect 
dust? It has been done! 


Have other teachers of the deaf experi- 
ences to share in bringing libraries to life? 
How about room on the card for comments 
from the children who read the books? Your 
comments are invited.—Editor. 


Author: 
Title: 
Publishing Information: 
Publisher: 
Place: 
Copyright date: 
Format: 
Quality of paper: 
Print: 
Illustrations: 
Pictures by: 


Comments on illustrations: 


Summary of book and suggested uses: 


Age or grade level: 


Price: 
Edition: 


Binding: 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


_ the January Mailbox, I established 
myself as a woman of letters by affirm- 
ing that I had written upwards of twenty 
thousand during the past five years. As a 
matter of fact, I took to letter writing very 
early in life. I taught myself to read and 
to print long before I went to school, and I 
used to write quite newsy letters to mem- 
bers of my family when I was only five 
years old. Arranging the effects of a dear 
old aunt who died some years ago, | found 
letters I had written to her and to Santa 
Claus when I was very young, and which 
she had carefully preserved. They are all 
printed in large capitals, and it is possible 
to note improvement as | progressed from 
five years to seven, at which age I started 
to school. The spelling leaves much to be 
desired, but I had a large vocabulary. | 
often got the capital S and N and also Z 
reversed, but this did not at all impede my 
flow of ideas. 


“All I Want for Christmas” 


Here is a letter I wrote to Santa Claus 
to tell him what to bring me. There is no 
punctuation, and the words are spelled as 
given here. 


Dear Santa Claus 
’ T want to tell you what I want for Christmas I 
would like a large doll and sone books and a 
little purse a little well some little china orni- 
ments some little bundles orr anything else you 
think I would like. 

I cannot recall what the “little well” 
could have been, but the “little china orni- 
ments” refer to the adornments on a what- 
not belonging to a friend of my mother’s. 
She occasionally let me play with them, and 
I found them fascinating. The “little 
bundles” recall a recurrent disappointment 
of my early childhood. As the youngest of 
a large family, I was the last one who be- 
lieved’in Santa Claus, and my gifts were 
always spread out on the floor unwrapped. 
I was supposed to play with them and be 
happy while my older brother and sisters 
and my parents opened gay packages done 
up in tissue paper and ribbon. For years 
I wished, poor inarticulate child, that Santa 
Claus would take the trouble to wrap up 
my presents as he did for the grown people, 
so I would be able to exclaim over the sur- 
prises revealed inside the tissue paper. But 


Santa Claus never did bring me any “little 
bundles.” 

The following letter was evidently writ- 
ten some months after the above. The 
pencilling is firmer and much more distinct, 
and the spelling has improved somewhat. I 
had also learned the use of the period. 
Dear Aunt Lizzie. 

I will tell you a story about McGinty. Mce- 
Ginty had a dog. his name was Enza. McGinty 
opend the door and influenza. My cough is bet- 
ter. Did you send me that valentine. Mr Sawyer 
brought Jennet a box of candy. I send you two 
pieces. Mama got a letter from Aunt Angie. She 
is going to move. My love to all. Your little 
NEICE. 

This should be recorded as of signifi- 
cance in my biography, for it is the first 
evidence that I had become aware of the 
pun. I evidently thought this pun extreme- 
ly funny, and sat down immediately to 
write my aunt about it. 

I will quote one more letter, just to show 
the progress in my writing and thinking. I 
still turned N around often, and I had not 
fully mastered S or Z, nor had I learned 
to spell my sister Janet’s name, but I 
spaced words well, I used a period at the 
end of a sentence, and I had acquired a 
nose for news that has stayed with me 
through a lifetime. 

Dear Aunt Lizzie. 

Papa came last night and brought Charley 
Kelly. Cousin Warren came this morning. Jen- 
net and he went down town to get some flowers. 
When are you coming down. I want to see the 
baby. But papa went back to Saint Joe. My 
birthday is in two weeks and I want you and 
Emma to be here on my birthday. I will be 
seven. I am tired now so goodby all. 

The baby was my oldest sister’s first 
child, and I was proud to be an aunt at the 
age of six. I don’t remember whether they 
came in time to celebrate my birthday. 


Aceusation: She Can Read! 


The following fall I started to school, and 
greatly annoyed the kindergarten teacher 
by reading words off the blackboard and 
the chart, and even reading glibly from a 
little book she handed me. She grabbed me 
by the wrist and galloped across the hall 
to the first grade room, walking so fast that 
my feet scarcely touched the floor. As she 
went, she cried, 

“Who put this child in my room? Who 
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put this child in my room? This child can 
read!” 

The first grade teacher looked at me 
without enthusiasm. 

“I already have forty-five children,” she 
said. “I can’t take another one.” 

“Well, you'll have to take this one. She 
can read.” 

She pronounced the word “read” like an 
accusation, and I stood dumbly between 
them feeling that I had done something 
wrong in learning to read. But I was ac- 
cepted and assimilated in the first grade, 
where I rapidly became a shining light, 
dimmed only by my thorough disinclina- 
tion to learn handwriting. I could print so 
rapidly and had so much to say, it was a 
great bore having to learn to form the flow- 
ing Spencerian script then in vogue. The 
following year, “vertical” handwriting came 
into favor, and I had to learn all over 
again, but, vertical or Spencerian, I always 
had plenty to say on paper. 


“The Technique of Being Deaf” 


The coincidence supplied by the two 
quotations which follow is, I think, hardly 
in that class often publicized by the New 
Yorker, whose editors like to print in paral- 
lel columns quotations from books or ar- 
ticles, one, of later date than the other, ob- 
viously cribbed from the first one. The 
New Yorker items are always examples of 
rank plagiarism, but these extracts from 
two articles written thirty years apart 
merely show how two good minds, brought 
to bear on the same problem, reach the 
same conclusion independently. The first 
quotation is from an article by Gerald W. 
Johnson in Harper’s, September 1951: 

“With all respect to technical skills, me- 
chanical devices and what not, the deaf 
man’s most valuable resource is none of 
these, but a quick wit. The capacity to 
catch half a sentence and from that piece 
out the rest is what counts; and this is a 
talent capable of indefinite development by 
exercise. It is fatiguing; there are few 
forms of mental exercise more so; but like 
any other exercise it tends to build up 
enormous endurance.” 

Writing in the Atlantic Monthly in 1923, 
an article on “The Technique of Being 
Deaf,” Earnest Elmo Calkins made state- 
ments to which the above shows consider- 
able resemblance, and yet I feel confident 
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that Mr. Johnson thought it all out by him- 
self. Here is what Mr. Calkins said: 

“The choice is offered us; we frequently 
choose foolishly, preferring to pass as slow, 
thick-headed, stupid persons, rather than as 
the quick-witted deaf persons we really 
are. For the deaf are called upon to per- 
form prodigies of deduction. In every com- 
munication that goes on between them and 
their fellows they are working double, de- 
voting most of their energy to finding out 
what it is all about, and carrying on the 
conversation with one hand, as it were. I 
have frequently reconstructed the whole 
colloquy from a single chance remark, as 
a palaeontologist restores a dinosaur from 
a single bone.” 

That is an apt simile. The hard of hear- 
ing individual often has to let whole sen- 
tences go past him, unable to understand 
any of them, when abruptly one word 
makes all the foregoing clear. The chance 
upsets, when he doesn’t get the necessary 
key word, are the hazards he has to watch 
out for and meet. My own formula is to 
look as intelligent as possible even when I 
have no idea what the speaker is talking 
about, and more often than not I seize 
upon the bare bone from which I construct 
the dinosaur. I never got away with this 
with my husband, however, for he frequent- 
ly remarked, “When you look most intelli- 
gent, I always know you haven’t understood 
a word I’ve said.” 


A Letter from Mr. Calkins 


Speaking of Mr. Calkins, here is a de- 
lightful bit from a letter I had from him 
the other day: 


Dear Molly: 

I came across something last fall that appealed 
to me, and that is a chess nook in Central Park. 
To be honest, it was really Martin, my chauffeur, 
who found it, and I went over to investigate. On 
a miniature acropolis, a rocky elevation flat on 
top and planted around with evergreens and 
shrubbery that conceal it, the Park authorities 
had set up fifteen permanent chessboards of stone 
—concrete—with the checkered squares inlaid. 
A winding flight of stone steps led up to it, and 
there I found each day an eager group around a 
game going on at nearly every table. True, a few 
of them were playing checkers, but checkers to a 
chess player is what canasta is to a bridge player. 

Later, on days when the thermometer stood at 
fifty, and sometimes there was a mean wind blow- 
ing, there were still a number of players, not 
very well or warmly dressed, evidently not very 


(See “Molly,” page 82) 
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HAT most parents have a great deal tu 
offer their children is legend. Interest- 
ing is the extent to which, often because of 
their children, there come to light inge- 
nuity, resourcefulness, organizational abili- 
ty, and sometimes amazing capabilities at 
fund-raising. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion movement has played a substantial 
rule in promoting greater understanding of 
children by both the school and the home. 
One cannot help thinking that schools 
would be wise to invite the interest and co- 
operation of more parents if the following 
letters are evidence of what material things 
may be gained as a result of the efforts of 
parent groups, to say nothing of the fine 
moral effect that parental interest has on 
school, child, and parent. 


Parent-School Teamwork 


Priscilla is another of the German 
measles children. I had it in the third 
week, third month of pregnancy. Fortu- 
nately deafness is her only handicap. We 
started the Tracy Clinic Correspondence 
Course at the age of 20 months and con- 
tinued it until she first went to school, at 
age 3 years, 11 months. She attended one 
of the state schools in New England for a 
year, but it proved unsatisfactory in that 
the older children were taught sign lan- 
guage, which Priscilla was all too quickly 
picking up. We transferred her to the 
Beverly School‘ for the Deaf in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, where she has been for the 
last three years. The school is 17 miles 
from our home so that she is able to come 
home every weekend. There are 80 pupils 
in this state school, which takes them up 
through the eighth grade. 

Priscilla has made excellent progress in 
school this year. She is especially good 
in arithmetic and reading. According to 
a recent report, her teacher stated, “She is 
developing very pleasant and normal 
speech. Her speech is stronger and better 
and she is using longer and more complete 
sentences.” She does talk too fast a great 
deal of the time. She has so much to say 
that she does not bother to be careful. 
When she speaks slowly she is fairly easy 
to understand. She plays with hearing chil- 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


dren at home and they almost always know 
what she is saying. They are so good 
about facing her and talking directly to her 
so that she can read their lips. It’s the best 
thing for her too, as she is more careful 
talking to them than she is to me. She 
picks up many new words and expressions 
just from being with them, 

All the people with whom she comes in 
contact know that she is deaf. To all new 
acquaintances I explain the situation mat- 
ter-of-factly so that they will understand. 
Priscilla herself knows that she is deaf, that 
some children cannot hear as others do and 
that is why they go to the Beverly School 
—to learn speech and lipreading. She 
knows too that if she works hard at school, 
perhaps when she is a big girl she can go 
to school with boys and girls who can hear. 

Priscilla has worn a hearing aid for 
about a year and a half (at the time of this 
writing). She wears it all the time, both 
at school and at home. We find that her 
voice quality is much better since wearing 
the aid. Even shortly after she started to 
wear it, we found that she could be called 
from a shorter distance without shouting; 
that there were many new everyday sounds 
in her life, such as a flock of birds in a 
tree, baby’s crying, laughter in a room full 
of people, her dolls’ “mama” and many 
more of which she had previously been 
unaware. One day, not too long after she 
got her aid, I found her in the bathroom 
repeatedly flushing the toilet. With a big 
smile she said, “I hear, Mother, I hear.” 


Very Little, but Very Useful, Hearing 


She wants to talk on the phone whenever 
either of us is talking. She can hear 
“Hello Priscilla” and when asked, “How 
are you?” will answer, “I’m fine.” She 
always asks to say “Hello.” She is learn- 
ing to respond to many commands and 
sounds through hearing alone. Recently 
she had drops in her eyes for three days 
prior to an eye examination. She was un- 
able to see very well due to the drops and 
it was then that I noticed how she de- 
pended upon her hearing aid to help her 
out, I am convinced that even with as 
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severe a hearing loss as she has, the hear- 
ing aid is a “must.” 

We purchased a Warren Auditory Train- 
ing Unit last year. You have all seen it 
advertised in the Votta Review, I am 
sure. We are greatly pleased with it in 
every way. Incidentally, Mr. Warren 
demonstrated it for us at Harvard. If any 
of you can see it demonstrated at any time, 
I’'d advise you to do so. The phonograph 
is wonderful. Priscilla will sit anywhere 
from half an hour to an hour just listen- 
ing to records. She especially enjoys 
music. We have quite a collection of 
records now which [I shall list for you in 
the event that any of you is interested. 
We used to use the Warren Unit weekends 
for speech work but now I only do formal 
auditory training work with the micro- 
phone during the summer. I feel that Pris- 
cilla needs the playtime on weekends. How- 
ever she always listens to her records on 
Seturdays and Sundays. “Goodnight Irene” 
is one of her favorites and everytime the 
chorus comes, she sings along with them. 
Her rhythm is good but of course she has 
no pitch. 

Here is my list of records and I would 
certainly appreciate any suggestions from 
the rest of you. The starred (*) ones are 
Priscilla’s favorites. 

*In a Clock Store—Victor 35792-A 

A Hunt in the Black Forest 
Strauss Waltzes—Columbia Set C-13 

*The Nightingale and the Frog—Victor 

16194-A 
Songs of the Service (Marches) —Vic- 
tor Album 

*The Three Little Pigs 

*The Three Bears 

Storyplay Series, Family Games Inc., 
San Francisco, California. These come with 
figures and stage settings to move and act 
out the story as it is heard. 

Goodnight Irene—Gordon Jenkins and 
his Orchestra—Decca 27077—89 cents 

The Jumbo Record of Mother Goose 
Songs—Steve Barry and Orchestra—Ad- 
venture Record A-18-A—79 cents 

*First Music for Ones and Twos— 
Young Peoples Records Inc.—$1.44 each 

1) Where Are Your Eyes—Big and 
Little 

2) Toys—Sleepy Time 
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3) Nice—Bye Bye 

Train to the Zoo—Children’s Record 
Guild $1.15 

Hippity Hop Bunny—Avoco Record— 
25 cents 

Happy Birthday to You—Peter Pan 
Records—25 cents (excellent for auditory 
training) 

Mexican Clap Hands Song—Playtime 
Columbia Record—25 cents 
Golden Records—25 cents each 

1) Seven Sneezes 

2) Five Little Firemen 

3) Santa’s Toy Shop 

4) Snow White—Whistle While You 
Work 

5) Cinderella—Bibbidi, Bobbidi, Boo 
—Work Song (sung by mice in the movie) 


Practical Assistance for the School 


We have a very fine Parents’ Association, 
although only about 40 sets of parents are 
active members. For the most part their 
children are the younger ones in school. 
Last year the group purchased an audiom- 
eter for the school, large electric clocks 
for each classroom, and presented the 
School with a Book Fund for the purchase 
of new books. We raffled a television set 
and cleared about $1500. The Parents’ As- 
sociation also hired a dancing teacher for 
the younger children. 

This year we held a car raffle and raised 
$3000 to help out. Since, as | said, ours 
is a state school, and the state of Mass- 
achusetts is not overly generous with its 
allotment per pupil, we find there are many 
things needed which we can help provide. 
We have purchased phonographs for all 
the classrooms, a grand piano, library 
books, records, folding chairs, playground 
equipment, and numerous other much- 
needed items. We still finance a dancing 
teacher and in addition, this year, an art 
teacher. 

Our meetings are held six or seven times 
a year and we have for our programs 
speakers, movies, discussions, and class- 
room demonstrations. Although we find 
that the parents who attend are mostly 
those of the younger children, we hope 
that they will continue to attend and keep 
interested even as their children get older. 


Mrs. E. A. R., Massachusetts 
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Practical PTA Help 


Kent is 8%, profoundly deaf, and in the 
third grade of an oral day school. He 
enjoys the consciousness of sound his hear- 
ing aid provides him. 

The Oral-Deaf department is in one of 
the Oakland Public Schools, so our chil- 
dren have an opportunity to play with the 
hearing children and participate in various 
activities with them. The classrooms have 
recently been equipped with the very best, 
most modern auditory equipment. Our 
PTA group raised $1200 toward the cost 
of that project. Since our membership 
averages only around 55, we were very 
proud of our accomplishment. Since we 
are an organized Parent-Teacher unit, we 
cannot hold raffles because that is for- 
hidden by our by-laws. However, we have 
an annual card party and other smaller 
affairs as money-making projects. 


Mrs. L. E. M., California 
Ahead of Her Hearing Friends 


Mrs. G. is a librarian by profession and 
mother of a 7% year old daughter who 
comes home from a residential school each 
weekend. 


After an illness which necessitated Irene’s 
being confined to her bed for five months 
last year, she returned to school and again 
is back in stride. She is in much-improved 
health and is doing well, usually making 
honor roll marks. Her special aptitude is 
language. She reads and writes well and 
likes to do it. I have taught her how to 
handle books carefully and to take pride in 
her own and our family book collection. 
Her reading is far ahead of her hearing 
friends’ of the same age. I have taught her 
to use an index. We practice finding 
Mother Goose rhymes through the index 
and also the comic section of the daily 
newspaper. 

As you all know, May 6th-12th was 
National Hearing Week. At the Library 
we arranged an exhibit to commemorate 
the week. Besides posters from the Ameri- 
can Hearing Society and the local hearing 
society, we had magazines and books on 
deafness and related subjects. One of the 
newest was Helmer R. Myklebust’s book, 
“Your Deaf Child: A Guide for Parents” 


‘Springfield, Ill. Thomas. 1950). The au- 
thor has a wealth of sound, practical ad- 
vice, up-to-date information about schools, 
etc. You should enjoy reading it and 
profit by it too. 

Good luck, Mrs. R., on the school raffle. 
There has been a noticeable absence of 
raffles and such-like in Rochester since the 
Kefauver Committee investigation. Proba- 
bly only temporary! 

Wednesday, April 25th, was Know Your 
School Day at the Rochester School for 
the Deaf. Parents came from all over the 
state to spend the day visiting classes, talk- 
ing to teachers, seeing pupils in their class- 
room work. This visiting day has become 
an annual event and the only get-together 
of the year for the PTA. Since the families 
of the children at this school come from all 
over New York State, and a few from 
beyond, it proved very difficult to get a 
large enough group together on a week 
night. Hence this annual affair. I wish it 
were different, that we could meet more 
often and do more for the school. 


Mrs. A. L. G.. New York 


Potpourri 


Sometimes letters contain interesting or 
amusing tidbits which do not fall into spe- 
cific subject matter categories and, as a 
consequence, do not get into print. Here 
are a few. 


This is an incident I know you mothers 
will appreciate. The three of us were seat- 
ed at the supper table. I had been jumping 
up and down serving my husband, Ray- 
mond (age 9) and myself, and putting on 
the table the last forgotten items. When I 
finally sat down to start my meal, Ray- 
mond said, “May I have some more milk?” 
His father said, “Get the milk from the re- 
frigerator yourself.” To that Raymond re- 
plied in words to imply that he had said, 
“May I have?” not “May I get?” So 
Mother had to get up and serve Raymond! 
You can’t win! 


Mrs. R. O’M., Connecticut. 


Outside of school Richard’s life is full 
and active. We live in Stuyvesant Town, a 
large project of over ten thousand apart- 
ments built by the Metropolitan Life In- 


(See “Parents,” page 80) 
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CAN HEAR THE CUCKOO!” 
By P. WHALEY 


} is difficult enough to succeed in the 
face of the fierce competition of life to- 
day if you are strong and in full possession 
of all your faculties. How much more dif- 
ficult, then, if you are suffering from some 
crippling disability. 

A doctor said to me once: “It is worse 
to be deaf than to be blind.” 

Blind people are usually happy and 
cheerful, and they generally get help and 
sympathy from others. But deaf people are 
far lonelier than the blind. It is a terrible 
thing no longer to hear the voices of those 
you love, the birds singing, the rush of the 
wind over fields of blowing corn, the croon 
of waves on the seashore. 

I realised something of the difficulty of 
deafness when I married. My husband, a 
farmer in the late thirties, had been very 
hard of hearing since he was twenty-eight. 
When his hearing first went he had visited 
many specialists, but they all told him there 
was nothing to be done, so he had resigned 
himself to the belief that he would be deaf 
for the rest of his life. 


A Change Must Be Made 


We had been married two or three years 
when the man who owned our farm came 
back from the war, and wanted to farm it 
himself, so we had to sell out. My husband 
was tired of the long grind of trying to 
make both ends meet; of the struggle with 
rising costs and wages and the shortage of 
labour. Farms were hard to rent or buy 
and we had not very much capital. It 
meant taking a job managing someone 
else’s farm, or being a bailiff or farm work- 
er. And Dick had so little hearing! All our 
friends thought of course that we would go 
on farming, as Dick had been doing it all 
his life, and in England one does not 
change one’s job. As a man starts out so 
he finishes. But I had come from Canada, 
where a man may try half-a-dozen things 
before he decides on his final career. I had 
always felt that Dick had good brains, and 
I did not want to go on being a farmer’s 
wife. So we decided to do something else. 

Dick went to have a talk with the auc- 
tioneer who had sold our stock for us. This 
man was also an agricultural surveyor, and 
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had been a friend of Dick’s for years. He 
suggested qualifying as a surveyor. The 
Surveyor’s Institute gave us the name of 
a Correspondence College through which 
my husband could obtain postal tuition, and 
agreed to accept him as a nominee for their 
public examinations provided he was work- 
ing as a certified pupil in a registered sur- 
veyor’s office. Dick went to see his friend 
and he accepted him as a nominal pupil in 
his firm, non-paying and part-time. 

To gain the full Surveyor’s Diploma was 
supposed to take four years, but Dick was 
determined to do it in two and a half years, 
as our money would only last about that 
time. Our friends thought we were mad. 
and sometimes in moments of depression | 
thought so too. But Dick, after one mo- 
ment of doubt, turned his face to the future 
and never looked back. He had no time to 
think or worry, as he studied from early 
morning till late at night. He went up for 
the first examination six months after the 
beginning of his course. It was a weary 
time waiting to hear the result, but finally 
came a letter from the Surveyor’s Institute 
saying that he had been successful. I was 
in the garage when he brought the letter to 
show me. We clasped hands and danced 
round the ancient Ford like a couple of 
youngsters. 


Hope, then Doubt 


He could now go ahead with a light 
heart, spurred on by the confidence the suc- 
cessful examination gave him. But another 
thought was beginning to trouble me. In 
another two years he would be looking for 
a job. It was twelve years now since he had 
seen a doctor, and new techniques had 
come to light. Would it not be worth while 
consulting a doctor to discover if something 
could not be done for him? I suggested 
this to Dick, but he pooh-poohed it at once. 
I said no more to him for the present, but 
consulted an aunt of mine who had had 
trouble with her ears, and had been cured. 
She gave me the name of her specialist, and 
I brought the matter up again with Dick. 

“Why not go and see this doctor?” I 
suggested. “Aunt Jane says he is very good. 
It can’t do any harm. If he says there’s 
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nothing to be done you're no worse off. 
After all, medical science has progressed 
so much during the last twelve years.” 

Finally, after a lot more persuading. he 
reluctantly agreed and we made an ap- 
pointment. 

On the day of his visit | waited anxious- 
ly for his return. At last I saw the car 
turning in at the gate and ran to meet him. 

“What luck?” I called. 

Dick waved, drove the car into the 
garage, closed the doors and came out with 
a peculiar look on his face. 

“Oh, Dick, what did he say?” I asked 
impatiently. 

“Well,” he grinned rather sheepishly,” 
the doctor says there may be a chance of 
curing my deafness, after all.” 

Then for us began twelve months of 
alternate hope and fear. Sometimes, after 
his visits to the specialist, Dick seemed to 
regain his hearing for a little while. He 
could hear the clock ticking, and once in a 
restaurant he suddenly heard the voices 
around him quite clearly. But this improve- 
ment was transitory. He asked the doctor 
when he could hope for some real improve- 
ment, but the doctor said it would take a 
long time, and he must persevere with the 
treatment. 


Up Again, Down Again 


About nine months after first seeing the 
specialist Dick went to London for his 
second examination. He had also decided 
to take the second year examination of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute. He returned home 
looking tired but fairly confident. At the 
end of a month we heard he’d passed the 
Auctioneers’ examination, and a few weeks 
later came the blessed slip of paper to say 
that he was also successful in the Sur- 
veyors’. 

Now the worst two milestones were be- 
hind us. There remained only the nagging 
worry of his deafness. Would it be cured 
or not? 

About three months after he had taken 
the last examinations we had a letter from 
the specialist’s son, also a doctor, telling us 
that his father had been taken desperately 
ill after a heart attack, and had been told 
that he must give up his practice. This was 
a blow indeed. It meant that Dick could 
not continue his treatment unless we found 
another specialist. 


Then I had an idea. I asked my aunt 
what she knew about the specialist’s son. 
She told me she had heard he was cleverer 
than his father, and being a young man he 
woud be more up to date. 

“Why not write and ask if he would give 
you an interview?” I suggested to Dick. 
“Don’t let’s give up now. He can only say 
no.” 
Dick agreed and wrote off straight away. 
He had a letter back by return of post 
naming a day next week. The time arrived 
and Dick went off to see him, while I waited 
consumed with impatience and anxiety. 

At last Dick returned and I begged him 
to tell me what had happened. 


Would an Operation Help? 


“Well, his method is certainly different 
from his father’s” he replied. “I should say 
he was a good deal more up to date than 
the old man. He told me there was an op- 
eration called the fenestration operation 
which might set my type of deafness right, 
provided the auditory nerve was unim- 
paired. If I heard ‘on the bone,’ as he put 
it, the nerve would be all right.” 

“Can you hear on the bone?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, he tested that, and said it was very 
good. The nerve seems quite all right.” 

“Will you have the operation?” I de. 
manded, “Oh, Dick, you must.” 

“Not so fast, old girl. There are some 
snags about it. For one thing I am not 
young, and the operation is very expensive. 
He took a record of my hearing and sent 
it to a friend of his who is a surgeon and 
does this operation. There aren’t many 
surgeons who can do it, as it’s an exceed- 
ingly delicate one. If his friend thinks it 
is worth while having it done, I shall, but 
if he is doubtful I’d better not risk it, part- 
ly because of the expense.” 

“How much would it cost?” I asked. 

“About £150.” 

“Phew! That is a lot of money. But still, 
Dick, it would be worth it if it brought 
your hearing back. Is he going to let you 
know?” 

“Yes. in about a fortnight.” 

“Well, we must keep our fingers crossed 
and just hope,” I remarked. “Oh dear! we 
always seem to be waiting for something to 
happen.” 

Dick slipped an arm around me. “Don’t 
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worry too much, old girl. Things will 
come right in the end. We haven't done too 
badly so far, have we? Keep a stiff upper 
lip, darling.” 

That fortnight passed very slowly, 
though, but at the end of it came Dr. S—’s 
letter. Dick opened it and let me read it. 
Dr. S— said he had heard from his friend 
the surgeon, who advised against the op- 
eration, as there was only a_ fifty-fifty 
chance of success. 

“So we are no better off than we were.” 
I remarked mournfully. “There must be 
something to be done,” | added desperate- 
ly. “Didn’t he suggest anything else, Dick?” 


How About a Hearing Aid? 


“Well, he did mention something about 
a hearing aid,” replied Dick doubtfully, 
“but I’ve tried them before. They were 
never any use.” 

“Oh, but these things may be better now 
than they used to be. Couldn’t you try?” 

“All right, it can’t do any harm, but I 
believe the instrument is very expensive. 
It's an American patent that’s just been 
put on the market over here.” 

“Oh, hang expense,” I exclaimed. “If it 
proves any good it'll be an investment.” 

So Dick wrote to the agent, who replied 
in a few days saying that he would call and 
bring the instrument with him. One of the 
terms of sale, he informed us, was that the 
buyer took the hearing aid on six weeks’ 
trial. If it did not prove any use at the end 
of that time he could return it, and the 
transaction would cost him nothing. 

“That sounds reasonable,” said Dick. 

Next day a large shining car drove 
through the gate and out got a well-dressed, 
middle-aged man carrying a black suitcase. 
When I answered his ring at the front door 
he informed me he was Mr. Marshall, the 
hearing aid agent. I led him into the sit- 
ting-room and left him with Dick. I was so 
nervous that I took myself off to the kitchen. 

At the end of half an hour I suddenly 
heard loud laughter coming from the sit- 
ting-room, and at this my heart lightened. 
After an hour Dick ushered Mr. Marshall 
out and came into the kitchen, a grin on 
his face. On his head was a contraption 
consisting of small ear phones connected by 
wires with a black case pinned to his breast. 

“Is it any good?” I asked, as usual 
raising my voice considerably. 
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“Hold on! Don’t shout so loud,” he 
laughed. 

“Oh, Dick, is it any good?” 

“T should think it was. If I turn it on 
too loud it’s a bit too good.” 

He became accustomed to it in an un- 
usually short time, Mr. Marshall said, and 
for the next week or so we had a fascinating 
time testing to find out what sounds he 
could hear. The wind in the chimney, the 
ticking of the clock, the crackling of the 
kitchen fire, the singing of the birds. The 
long silence of years was broken and he 
was coming back into the everyday world. 


Finals at Last 


In April he went up for his final exami- 
nations. He was the only man that year out 
of several hundred or so who were sitting 
for the Finals, to take three examinations at 
once. When the results came out he had 
done far better than our greatest hopes. He 
had passed all three, the Land Agent’s, 
the Auctioneers’ with second class honours, 
and the Final of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
with distinction in one paper, gaining 
98% marks. 

What did it matter any more what our 
friends thought or said. My husband was 
a highly qualified man now, and it only re- 
mained to find a job. 

We answered several advertisements, and 
he went for one or two interviews. One of 
these was with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which had been set up to pick quali- 
fied men for the new National Agricultural 
Land Service. When Dick returned from 
this interview he said the Commissioners 
seemed favourably impressed with his 
qualifications, and with his twenty-five 
years of farming experience. In a week or 
two a letter came from the Civil Service 
Commissioners offering him a post in an- 
other county. After a month or two we 
were settled in a small cottage in Somerset, 
with Dick going off to the office every day 
and seeming to like his work. 

It was all behind us now, those years of 
hard work, of doubt, of struggle. Dick 
seemed to change too. His eyes lost that 
watchful look. He laughed more. He was 
less moody, and more ready to go out. Then 
the spring came and we went for walks in 
the budding woods. 

“Listen,” he said, “I can hear the cuckoo 
for the first time in fifteen years.” 
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ART IN JOB-GETTING 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


their most difficult task is to get ap- 

plicants to supply all the facts in 
connection with their education, training, 
and experience. It is hard for these peo- 
ple to realize that some study at school, 
or some work for a church or fraternal or- 
ganization, may point the way to abilities 
that employers would pay well for; or abil- 
ities that could be developed very easily 
into money-earning occupations. 

Emil Saugset came to the attention of 
Betty Kinney, employment manager of the 
Stamford Chapter of the Hearing Society, 
through Mrs. Noon Talfourd. Mrs. Tal- 
fourd was a member of the Chapter’s 
Board of Directors, though she had been 
conspicuous by her absence so far as Board 
meetings were concerned. She had met 
Betty at some of the receptions and enter- 
tainments. Betty found her waiting in the 
office when she came back from lunch. 

“Do you have a position for a deafened 
bookkeeper?” Mrs. Talfourd asked, even 
before Betty had removed her hat. 

“Why, no,” Betty had to admit, taking 
her seat at her desk. “It doesn’t often work 
out that way with us. We rarely have ap- 
plications for workers. We go out and hunt 
for jobs.” 

“T don’t know anything about such mat- 
ters,” confessed Mrs. Talfourd. “My maid 
knows that I’m a member of your Board of 
Directors. She thought you might be able 
to find a job for her young man—a deaf- 
ened bookkeeper. He’s been working for 
the Cooperative Grocery Company, but 
has been out of work since they closed their 
Stamford branch.” 

“We may be able to find something 
else for him,” said Betty. 

“I’m _ curious,” said Mrs. Talfourd. 
“How in the world do you go about finding 
a job like this?” 

“T’ll be glad to explain,” said Betty. smil- 
ing. “First, we have the applicant give us 
a detailed statement of his education, train- 
ing and experience. We insist that he in- 
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clude special studies at school, and activi- 
ties in connection with church or fraternal 
organizations. From this statement we try 
to figure out what sort of work he could 
do best—or could be trained to do without 
much difficulty.” 

“Why, that’s wonderful!” 

“I’m getting to be almost like a baseball 
scout,” laughed Betty. “I mean that I am 
more and more finding myself ignoring the 
applicant’s desires in the way of a job, and 
trying to figure out the best thing he could 
be fitted into. After we have fixed on the 
kind of job, we consult our banker—” 

“Your banker?” 

“Yes; we are very practical. We try to 
make sure that our applicants go to good 
employers. The banker can usually tell us 
whether a concern is successful or not; 
paying dividends, having a promising fu- 
ture, and so on.” 

“T think that is amazing!” 

“Job counselors have found that about 
14 percent of the jobs are obtained through 
the influence of parents or relatives,” went 
on Betty, extracting a card from her desk 
file and reading from it. “Some 28 percent 
come through the aid of family and per- 
sonal friends; 23 percent from personal ap- 
plications; 17 percent through endorse- 
ment of former employees; 8 percent 
through regular employment agencies; and 
the remainder as the result of answering 
advertisements and the like. So we plan 
our campaign on that basis; we don’t put 
all our eggs in one basket.” 

“How thorough!” 

“Another thing we have discovered is 
that it doesn’t pay to put too much faith 
in the applicant’s own notion of the sort of 
job he wants. Many of them come here 
and ask for the same sort of job they have 
had, although they hated it.” 

“Just as Mr. Saugset thinks he wants a 
bookkeeping job?” 

“Exactly,” nodded Betty. “Tell him to 
come in and see me.” 

(See “Job-Getting,” page 78) 
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LIPREADING MATERIAL FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


By Vircinia NEVILLE 


Practice on ou, oi, i 
(Demonstrate formation) 


Mouse 
The mouse saw the cheese in the trap. 


The farmer saw the mouse in the hay. 
The mouse ray away with the cheese. 
The mouse saw me and ran away. 


South 
Will you go south this summer? 
The south winds are very warm. 
Where do you live in the South? 
There are beautiful flowers in my 
home in the South. 


Choice 

This choice piece of beef cost five 
dollars. 

You may have first choice. 

We have some choice apples on our 
trees. 

My choice would be to live on the 
farm. 


Voice 
Do you hear a voice in the room? 
His voice is like his father’s. 
Has your voice ever been trained? 
She has such a loud voice. 


Five 
There were five boys on our farm all 
summer. 
Five times five are twenty-five. 
There are five school days in the week. 
Father caught five fish and I caught 
one. 


Wife 

The farmer’s wife made an apple pie 
and a blackberry pie. 

Will you go with your wife when she 
buys her hat? 

The man and his wife bought a farm- 
house. 

What was your wife’s maiden name? 


What Did I See? 


I went up in an airship and I saw: 

The farmer on his farm. 

Some beautiful flowers in the field. 
e white foam on the wave. 
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A ship far out on the ocean. 
A mob at the wharf. 

Five ships in the harbor. 
The Hall of Fame. 


My home on the farm. 


A large fish in the water. 


A hail storm on the water. 


I went to ride in a car and | saw: 

Some sheep on the farm. 

The farmer’s wife in the garden. 

Some beautiful flowers on the porch of a 
house. 

Some roses on a fence in the garden. 

A beautiful horse in the pasture. 

Three bluebirds on the branch of a tree. 

An airship up in the sky. 

A mob watching the airship. 

Some beautiful trees by the side of the 
road. 

The hills far away. 


I went to walk in the woods and I saw: 
The south wind blowing in the trees. 
A spider weaving its web. 

The warm sunshine everywhere. 
The leaves falling from the trees. 
A man searching for his horse. 

A man with his gun on his shoulder. 
A boy jump over the fence. 

A rabbit run across my path. 

The red roof of a house. 

The moss growing around the tree. 


Everyday Sentences. One Should 
Read Them at a Glance. 


Where’s Mother? 

Where’s Daddy ? 

What time is it? 

Where’s the newspaper? 

I'll be back in a minute. 

Did you call me? 

How are you? 

What do you want for supper? 
Do you think it will rain? 

I want to see you this afternoon. 
I saw you downtown this morning. 
Don’t walk so fast. 

Are you sleepy ? 


(See “Lipreading,” page 76) 
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Note: The Volta Bureau carries many 
of the books reviewed in this department, 
and will be glad to obtain any others as a 
service to readers. 


Jane Walker’s Book of Art Lectures for Lip- 
reading Practice, The Volta Bureau, 1951. 
$3.12 postpaid. 


This book is, first of all, a memorial* to a fine 
person and an inspiring teacher. Yet it is more 
than a memorial to Miss Walker, for it is also by 
her and for those people in whom she was most 
interested, teachers of lipreading and their pupils. 

Second, it is a book full of stimulating informa- 
tion for anyone interested in the world around 
him. It reaches beyond the field of art alone. 
Besides a biographical outline of the artist, each 
lecture discusses the history of the times, includ- 
ing social customs (the ruthlessness of the Ren- 
aissance Italians, the sentimentality of the Vic- 
torian era, etc.). Geography is presented through 
the locale of the artist’s life as well as the back- 
ground of the paintings themselves. (In the lec- 
ture on Winslow Homer, fascinating information 
is given about the sea.) 

Literature, too, is studied, as in the talks on 
Edwin Abbey’s painting of King Lear; and myth- 
ology explained during the lectures on Cellini’s 
Perseus and Pinturrichio’s Persephone. Above 
all, each artist is discussed with a deep under- 
standing of the man’s personality and the forces 
that led him to create his works. Thus the lec- 
tures reveal an encyclopedia of interesting knowl- 
edge far beyond the usual discussions of tech- 
nique, line, and color that are associated with an 
“art course.” 

In approaching this book from the lipreading 
teacher’s point of view, this reviewer recommends 
it without qualification except perhaps that it is 
not for the inexperienced teacher. The wealth of 
material can supply many hours of lessons. Since 
several of the artists are little known, the subject 
matter will be fresh to all members of the class. 
The language is adaptable for both children and 
adults (though there is no “talking down”—a re- 
markable feat in preparing lipreading material), 
just as the subject matter may be expanded or 
condensed to suit the particular group. Algo, the 
individual teacher may use the material and ad- 
just it to her own style of teaching rather than 
having a rigid pattern of instruction outlined for 
her, though each lecture does have a simple out- 
line that presents the difficult names and words 
as well as important dates and events. Bibliogra- 
phies for further study are given on the life of 
the artist, the subject matter of the painting, and 
the history of the times. 

This reviewer’s only criticism is that the teach- 
er becomes so interested in preparing her lesson 
that she is apt to spend hours and hours on it, 
thus finding it difficult to arise the next day to 
go to class! —F, S. LicHTENBERG. 


*The manuscript has been gathered and prepared 
from notes of Miss Walker’s that are in the possession 
of the Sanzoray Club of New York. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Audiométrie Vocale, by J. - E. Fournier, 
Librairie Maloine S.A., Paris, VI, 1951, 
Preface by Professor A. Aubin, Professeur 
de Clinique Oto-Rhino-Laryngologique 4 
la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. 


It is extremely gratifying to this reviewer to 
find in Fournier’s book, which has just been pub- 
lished, that so many phases of the rehabilitation 
of the deafened are being accepted by authorities 
throughout the world. It has been appreciated 
for a long time that although the word “Audi- 
ology” is a relatively new one, the elements which 
make up the ideas which it embraces have been 
subjected to scientific investigation and educa- 
tional thought for a good many years. The sub- 
ject about which this book is written, namely, 
Speech Audiometry, has been the method by 
which hearing has been tested for many centuries, 
The spoken voice, being the pattern of sound 
waves most desirable for the human being, was 
used as a standard for a long time when testing 
hearing. The great difficulty was that the speech 
was uncontrolled, and the distance at which the 
voice was heard has never been a good scientific 
measurement. 

With the development of electronic apparatus 
not only can pure tones be accurately controlled, 
but the human voice itself when reproduced with 
proper instruments can now be used by careful 
calibration to perfect the test which has been so 
crude in past years. 

Fournier’s presentation in his very carefully 
prepared and illustrated volume of about 9% 
pages, bases many of his methods for speech 
audiometry on the work of such authors as H. 
Davis, R. Carhart, W. Hughson, S. S. Stevens, 
W. G. Hardy and others, who have been so ac- 
tive in the U.S.A. Using charts and diagrams, 
which are now standard in the work of speech 
and hearing, the author has extended them to 
meet the special requirements of the French lan- 
guage. The book contains lists of French words 
to be used in place of the spondee and phonet- 
ically balanced word groups which are so com- 
monly used now in this country. 

Carrying his thoughts and methods further, 
the last chapter is devoted to the rational selec- 
tion of hearing aids for patients who have au- 
ditory impairment. This makes his entire book 
of utmost practical value to the practicing French 
otologist, and the inclusion of actual cases makes 
his conclusions even more convincing. 

—Norton CAnFIELD, M.D. 


The New Way to Better Hearing, by Victor I. 
Browd, M.D., Crown Publishers, Inc., New 
York, 1951. 226 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Browd, an otolaryngologist, has written a 
book based on his belief that every person with a 
hearing loss, regardless of its severity, with the 
exception of those born deaf or those with totally 
destroyed “hearing machines,” can be restored to 
good hearing. His manual, laboriously detailed, 
outlines a plan for accomplishing this result 
through the aid of: (1) an interested, though not 
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necessarily professional, assistant, (2) ten minute 
lessons five days a week for three and a half 
months—69 lessons—and (3) continual practice 
and home study. 

At the outset of the textbook, the author states 
that Hearing Reeducation is called “the new 
way to better hearing” because “it is an improve- 
ment over other systems.” Yet only a paragraph 
earlier he clearly stated that the system for im- 
proving hearing as outlined in his book is not to 
be regarded as new “or apart from any other 
method.” 

There are other inconsistencies. For example, 
it is stated that “because it prevents the freeing 
and conversion of hidden hearing power, lipread- 
ing instruction hinders rather than helps reeduca- 
tion. It is therefore deliberately omitted from 
this system.” Yet in outlining the procedure for 
face to face practice conversation between patient 
and assistant, the 5 x 8 card, which serves as a 
screen to cover the assistant’s lips, is permitted 
to be removed when the patient does not under- 
stand what has been said and there is need for 
repetition of the sentence. 

Dr. Dowd makes many bold claims regarding 
the efficacy of his system which are hard to be- 
lieve. However, there are statements, cautions, 
and advice in the book which are extremely valu- 
able and worth heeding. There are charts, graphs 
and questionnaires to enable the patient to meas- 
ure his own hearing status. Self analysis, gain- 
ing insight into the nature of one’s hearing prob- 
lem, and the recording of progress notes are an 
important part of the reeducation program. There 
are good suggestions for the avoidance of certain 
characteristics which often result from partial 
hearing loss and which are so debilitating to the 
personality. 

Progress notes are quoted which indicate sud- 
den and dramatic changes in ability to hear. The 
author explains that through systematic presenta- 
tion of sounds, unrealized ability to hear was re- 
vealed. That may be so. This reviewer might 
view more favorably this “amazingly successful 
method of hearing improvement” were she ac- 
tually to encounter some of the grateful and satis- 
fied patients “before” and “after.” She would be 
even more convinced of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem could she see it “proved” on a number of 
selected cases of hearing impairment she has 
known in her experience. 

—S.P.S. 


Better Speech and Better Reading, by Lu- 
cille D. Schoolfield, Expression Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1951. 218 pages. 
$3.20. 


This book, now in its seventh printing, needs 
little introduction to teachers of the deaf. De- 
signed for use in speech correction and remedial 
reading with children in the elementary grades, 
it presents a wealth of practice material includ- 
ing words, sentences, and poems as well as ar- 
ticulation tests and tongue and lip exercises. The 
drill words used are based on the lists of Gates 
and Thorndike for primary children. This re- 
vised edition of “Better Speech and Better Read- 
ing” includes for the first time the Phonovisual 
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Consonant and Vowel Charts which present in 
picture form all the elements of speech. They 
are “a part of the Phonovisual Method of teach- 
ing better reading, better spelling and better 
speech.” 


Manual of Lipreading, by Mary V. John- 
stone, Blackie and Son Ltd., 17 Stanhope 
Street, Glasgow C4, Scotland, 1951. 108 
pages. 5s/6d. 


This book is the outcome of the author’s forty 
years experience as a teacher of deaf children and 
a lipreading teacher of deafened adults in Glas- 
gow. A table of syllables combining consonants 
and vowels precedes the text of 26 lessons, the 
first of which is called the foundation lesson. 
Since all other lessons are built upon this one, it 
includes a table of all the vocal and nonvocal 
consonants. The next 14 lessons are devoted to 
vowel sounds, and the remaining 11 to the sounds 
qu, x, r, y, ng and nk, and double and treble con- 
sonants. 

In her preface Miss Johnstone suggests (and 
understandably because of the great number of 
each included) that only a few words and sen- 
tences be tackled at each lesson; that the stu- 
dent go on to each succeeding one in order to 
obtain an understanding of a wider range of 
speech sounds and movements; and that he go 
back at a future time to the remaining material 
in each lesson for practice and review. 

The sentence material has a wide scope and 
appeal, but the fact that it is not graded might be 
cause for some users to criticize it. Although a 
sentence such as “The Mississippi River like 
everything in America is on a grand scale” would 
indicate that it obviously was not written for 
an American audience, the humor of “A hair on 
the head is worth two on the brush” would surely 
appeal. There certainly are many other sentences 
in this manual which would make good practice 
material for any English-speaking speechreader. 


A Guide to Better Hearing, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Bulletin No. 
52, Hartford, Connecticut, June 1951. 36 
pages. 


This excellent bulletin contains information 
about hearing losses, detecting them, and the 
various available services in the state of Connec- 
ticut for individuals with such losses. It should 
serve as a useful manual to educators, parents, 
and others whose work brings them in contact 
with the hearing handicapped, children particu- 
larly. The leaflet gives evidence of fine coopera- 
tion in its preparation between educators and 
medical authorities. 


Diversification of Employment for Deaf Col- 
lege Graduates. Gallaudet College. Vol. 
1, Bulletin No. 4, October, 1951. Kendall 
Green, Washington 2, D. C. 37 pages. 


The title of this pamphlet was the subject of a 
panel discussion celebrating. the third annual 
Alumni Day, held at Gallaudet College on May 
13, 1951. Participants representing graduating 
classes ranging from 1918 to 1938 read papers 
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on: The Arts, The Sciences, The Deaf in Busi- 
ness, Professions other than Education, The Edu- 
cational Professions—Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages, Crafts and Trades, and Planning. 

Almost without exception the speakers stressed 
the personality requirements for the specific field 
of employment being discussed, and the need for 
overcoming certain of the limitations which deaf- 
ness normally imposes. Emphasis was laid on the 
indispensability of speech and lipreading in busi- 
ness. 

The advice given by these “voices of experi- 
ence” is for the most part excellent and the range 
of employment opportunities and possibilities, for 
the properly trained deaf individual, revealing. 
It would have been interesting had the bulletin 
contained brief thumbnail sketches of the speak- 
ers, including the age at which each had lost his 
hearing. 


A Report on the Hearing Survey in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Pennsylvania, by James E. 
Landis, M.D., a paper read before the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology in Chicago, October 14, 
1951; to be published in Pennsylvania 
State Medical Journal. 


This report describes the state program that 
has been established in Pennsylvania for the 
testing and disposition of deaf, “deafened,” and 
hard of hearing children. A two year survey 
showed that almost 50,000 children in the state 
had defective hearing. 

The author, who is Chairman of the Conserva- 
tion of Hearing Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
has indicated that the child who has no hearing 
should have the help of a special school; and 
for the child who has any hearing at all, he 
makes suggestions for using such hearing as re- 
mains, whether it has ever been normal or not. 
His choice of words, however, (“institutionalized,” 
for example) often leaves something to be de- 
sired, and his way of using the word “deafened” 
does not in any sense serve to unmuddy the wa- 
ter, where definitions are concerned. 


The Fundamentals of Speaking, by Wilbur 
E. Gilman, Bower Aly, and Loren D. Reid, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. 608 
pages. 


An excellent text for those desiring to learn to 
speak effectively and to develop the art of pub- 
lic speaking. Each chapter is a complete unit 
which allows for great flexibility in the use of the 
book. Among the topics analyzed are: The 
Speech, The Speaker, The Purpose, The Subject, 
The Audience, and The Occasion. 


Which World for Your Child? Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, New York. Free 
on request. 


A pamphlet containing suggestions and informa- 
tion for parents whose children have a hearing 
loss. Included is a good list of sources from 
which further information regarding the problem 
may be obtained. 
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Talking Time, by Louise Binder Scott and 
J. J. Thompson, Webster Publishing Co., 
Missouri, 1951. 245 pages. 


This simple, non-technical book contains a wide 
variety of speech games, poems, stories, and ex: 
ercises to be used with children in the elementary 
grades. The wealth of material which appeals to 
children’s humor and imagination may easily be 
employed by the classroom teacher, the parent, or 
the professional speech therapist. In addition to 
the excellent materials and devices through which 
they may be presented, there are fine indexes 
which readily enable the user of the book to de- 
rive maximum benefit from its contents. 

Although the book was written principally for 
use in correcting and improving the usual speech 
deviations found among primary hearing children, 
much of it may be useful in auditory training for 
hearing handicapped youngsters. 


Effects of Limited Hearing on the Develop- 
ment of Speech in Children Under Three 
Years of Age, by H. C. Huizing and 
Doreen Pollack. Pediatrics, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
July, 1951. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Illinois. $1.50. pages 53-59, 


The joint authors, from the Audiology depart- 
ments of Groningen University, The Netherlands, 
and Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York, respectively, stress the importance of de- 
tecting hearing loss as early in infancy as possi- 
ble in order to best develop natural speech and 
auditory acuity. The need for parent education as 
well as child education is pointed out. The article 
describes the program of testing and training 
through hearing aids that is pursued with pre- 
school children at Vanderbilt Clinic in New York. 


Emotional Problems of the Hard of Hear- 
ing, by Edward Podolsky, M.D., The Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, Vol. 30, 
No. 11, November, 1951. The Profession- 
al Press, Inc., 5 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Ilinois. Page 596-597. 


The various emotional problems of hearing loss 
and some of the possible personality changes they 
cause are pointed out. Some of the eflective 
methods of lessening the handicaps enumerated 
in the article are: the fenestration operation, hear- 
ing aids, speechreading and “an inner sense of 
determination to overcome the shortcomings of 
being deaf.” 


American Standard Specification for Audi- 
ometers for General Diagnostic Purposes. 
American Standards Association, Inc., 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1951. 11 pages. 50 cents. 


This booklet contains definitions, standards, and 
specifications for use in acoustical work. Audiom- 
eters which conform to these specifications are 
certain to be suitable and satisfactory for gen- 
eral diagnostic purposes. The project was spon- 
sored by the American Acoustical Society, and 
twenty-eight other organizations participated in 
the work. 
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the extremely tiny hearing aid 
thousands have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “ZEPHYR” 


The latest Radioear hearing engi- master brings clear understanding 
neering achievement . . . practical, over any phone, anywhere. 

extremely tiny, yet efficient, durable 
and really economical for every-day Ask your nearest Radioear Coun- 
use. With “‘Zephyr,’’ even the quite selor about this amazing Model 82 
severely deafened can hear—and “Zephyr’’. Write for FREE Folder 
hear well. Special built-in feature— on the ‘‘Zephyr’’ and other RADIO- 
Radioear’s famous patented Phone- EAR Hearing aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 
RADIOEAR BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 
Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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JUST OUT 


Jane Walker's Book 
of 
ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


Talks about well known artists and 
paintings 
A packet of illustrations, one 
for each lecture, to pass 
around the class 
Suitable for teen-agers as 
well as adults 
Orders accepted now 
$3.12 


postpaid 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Jane Walker, that matchless teacher, 
believed that “art is essential to human 
happiness,” and that “some form of 
esthetic pleasure is essential to 
fulness of life.” 


JUST OUT 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


Something Special for 
3 Special Groups 


a. Students in schools for the deaf 
. Graduates of schools for the deaf 
c. Others who have severely impaired 

auditory acuity and discrimination 


The first book written specifically for those 
who have always had a little hearing 
but have never learned to use it. 


Postpaid $3.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Children and Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, N. Y. $5, 


This big book is not only big in size but in 
concept and achievement as well. Every type of 
reading which a:child enjoys, except his «text- 
books, is covered; and for each type, criteria are 
presented to help adults evaluate the different 
kinds of books and their value to children in 
different situations, both at home and in school, 
Selections from many fine children’s books are 
generously presented, illustrations enliven the 
pages, and bibliographies and book annotations 
add to the usefulness of the volume. As is the 
case with most Scott, Foresman publications, the 
book is beautifully printed and a pleasure to use, 
Every teacher of children will find much of value 
in it. 


Lipreading 
(From page 71) 


Will you have an apple? 

Will you have an orange? 

How are you this morning? 

How is your mother? 

Where is the baby? 

Will you have a glass of water? 

There’s the telephone. 

How is the baby? 

Where are you going? 

How long will you be away? 

Well, how did that happen? 

Will you have a peach? 

What are you laughing at? 

Will you let me have the newspaper 
when you are through? 

I am so hot! 

Please close the door. 

Please open the door. 

I'll be ready in a minute. 

Is that the doorbell? 

Did somebody call me? - 

What did you say? 

Where have you been all morning? 

Somebody’s at the door. 

When will you be ready to go? 

When will dinner be ready? 

What are you reading? 

Where is my coat? 

Where is my hat? 

Please talk a little louder. 

Will you run upstairs for me? 

Did you want me? 

Please shut the door. 

I beg your pardon. 

Thank you. 

When do we eat? 

Don’t talk so loud. 

That’s all. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


n 

|| SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 

t 

: FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 

e 

HEALTH 

A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 

HAND 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a_ beautiful 
voice, 

(Parents' address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method’ of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are. employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 

separately. The head sets are very light and 

durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 
group training unit merchants 


Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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Job-Getting 
(From page 70) 

Saugset came the next morning and Bet. 
ty explained to him about the statement of 
education, training and experience. Just a 
rough draft on any sort of paper would 
do; they’d put it in shape for presenting 
to prospective employers. He brought in 
the statement that afternoon. It took Betty 
only a few minutes to discover that he had 
left out the most important thing. Turn- 
ing over one of the heavier sheets, she no- 
ticed on its back a clever sketch in color— 
a fashion poster, in fact. 

“You did this?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he nodded. “I didn’t put in any- 
thing about my painting, as I don’t do it 
well enough. That was the preliminary 
sketch for a poster I made for the Corin- 
thian Club’s Fashion Show last year.” 

“Maybe you do not paint well enough to 
sell your pictures to the art galleries—if 
that is what you mean,” said Betty. “But, 
my good man (Yes, she said exactly that 
in her irritation: My good man!), don't 
you realize that you do quite well enough 
to make good money in several other fields. 
That costume is right up to date, and the 
girl is very attractively drawn.” 

“T’ve had a little over three years at the 
Art Institute.” 

“T was going to suggest that you could 
be trained to do showcard work,” said 
Betty. “Especially art posters such as you 
see displayed in the lobbies of motion pic- 
ture theaters. But three years at the Art 
Institute—they wouldn’t let you continue 
that long if you didn’t have possibilities. 
Why couldn’t you do advertising illustra- 
tions right now? Suppose you go out and 
buy copies of all the Stamford newspapers. 
Look over the illustrated advertisements. 
Where you think you can improve on 4 
drawing—subject matter or execution— 
make a new sketch. Make up as many as 
you can and bring them to me with the 
original advertisements.” 

It was several days before Saugset re 
turned. When he came he brought with 
him about a dozen sketches. When Betty 


examined them she was enthusiastic. 
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Fewer battery changes 


for you... 


MALLORY 


MERCURY “A” BATTERIES 


Troublesome battery changing is held to the absolute minimum when you use 


Mallory Mercury Batteries because they do last longer than any other type 


batteries of like size. 


There’s a reason—in Mallory Mercury Batteries, there is no power-consuming 
chemical action except when your hearing aid is actually operating. 


That’s just one reason Mallory Mercury Batteries are so widely used both as 
original equipment in many hearing aids and as replacements by more and more 


users everywhere. 


To get the utmost satisfaction from your hearing aid—at low service cost— 


always use Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


LOOK AT ALL THE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES YOU ENJOY WITH 
MALLORY MERCURY BATTERIES 


LONG LASTING . .. Size for size 
they give longer service than 
any other type battery. 


FACTORY-FRESH... They do 
not deteriorate while in stock 
or when carried as spares... 
and no refrigeration is required. 


NEED NO REST... Used inter- 
mittently or continuously, they 
give the same long service. 


NO “FADING”... Fade-proof 
performance means less 
frequent volume adjustments. 
And tubes last longer. 


NOISE-FREE CONTACT... 
Clean, quiet contact is certain 

ause battery case design 
prevents leakage. 


Lowcost... Extra long, 
dependable battery life means 
really low operating costs. 
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MALLORY MERCURY BATTERIES ARE NOW 


HAVE YOU HEARD ? 


AVAILABLE IN THE AA PENLIGHT SIZE 


Your dealer now has the new RM-502 Mallory Mercury Bat- 
tery for use in hearing aids designed for the AA Penlight 
size battery. 


If your hearing aid requires such a bat- 


MALLORY POCKET-PACK 


For extra convenience in carrying spare 
batteries, you can’t beat this plastic 
pocket-pack. Ask your dealer for one. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


tery, you should try this new Mallory 
product. You'll be doing yourselfa favor 
because you'll get longer service life 
and better instrument performance. 
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| WAS TOLD 
Until | Discovered 
| This NEW 

( (Electronic Way to 


Yes —there’s an 
amazing new way 
to hear! It’s a mir- 
acle of electronics 
that has helped 
thousands to heer ¥ 
as they had never 
expected to hear 
again. Music, con- 
versation, sounds 
of every descrip- 
tion—not just 
heard, but crystal- 
clear. ust easy, 
relaxed listening! 
Here’s wonderful 
news for every 
hard-of-hearing 
person, fully ex- 
lained in a new 
ok that’s yours for the asking. NO 
COST—NO OBLIGATION—Just 
mail the coupon. 


Beltone 


MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOK 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
Please rush me a FREE COPY of your 


latest book, “New Discoveries to Help the 
Deaf Hear.” 


COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 


Beate. 


“Most of them are better, a lot better, 
than the originals in the advertisements,” 
she declared. “Forget about that book- 
keeping job! Take these sketches, and the 
original advertisements, to Harry Mandel 
—the Mandel Advertising Agency, that is, 
in the Benton Building. Tell him I sent 
you. He has his illustrations drawn in 
New York City, and goes up there to con- 
sult with the artists. I know, because | 
talked to him about another man we had. 
That man, however, couldn’t draw as well 
as you do, and we trained him for show- 
card work. You know where the Benton 
Building is?” 

“Yes,” said Saugset. 

“T think Mr. Mandel will be glad to talk 
the situation over with you. He certainly 
should welcome the chance to get out of 
those trips to New York.” 

Mandel was. He commented very fa- 
vorably on Saugset’s sketches. Then he 
asked a question that appeared to doom 
Saugset’s chances. 

“What experience have you had in this 
sort of work?” he asked. 

“None at all,” admitted Saugset, unhap- 
pily. “But Miss Kinney thought—” 

To his surprise, Mandel laughed. 

“Don’t be upset,” he said. “Believe it 
or not, your answer pleased me. I mean, 
if you can do this well without any experi- 
ence at all, then we should be able to make 
something pretty good out of you with a 
little expert coaching. Would you be will- 
ing to try it—at $50.00 a week to start?” 

Would he? If you ask Saugset, he will 
tell you that this is a perfect illustration 
of art in job getting! 


Parents 
(From page 66) | 


surance Co. in the heart of the city. It 
seems all too easy to lose a little boy im 
such a place; consequently until just re 
cently Richard, who is now 7, went out 
into the street only when he was close by 
my side. However, he has become very 
friendly with a group of boys of his own 
age and has been readily accepted by 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. — 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE-—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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them. The field of their activities is great- 
er than my ability to cover and, as a re- 
sult, Richard has thrown off his shackles 
and runs away freely with his “gang.” It 
is a constant source of worry to me and | 
spend part of the afternoon ringing door- 
bells to ask if Richard has gone there to 
play. He forgets that he must let me know 
of his whereabouts. 


Mrs. E. M., New York. 


Rickey (514%) has had several wonder- 
ful treats lately. His daddy took him to 
the circus, and what a good time they had! 
All that week we “studied” pictures of the 
clowns and animals they saw, traced them 
and printed their names, made their 
sounds, etc. Many of the children were 
tired and inattentive toward the end of the 
show but Rickey was alert every single} 
minute. 

Last week his daddy took him to visit} 
the Bullard Plant where he works. They} 
make large machines and since Rickey is 
very mechanically inclined just like his 
daddy, it was a paradise of fascinating 
things to see. He was allowed to make one 
machine start and stop by pushing but- 
tons. He sat on a little truck and saw the 
big overhead cranes in action. When they 
came home they got out the machinist mag- 
azines and found pictures of some of the 
things they had seen. So the next day I 
kept him busy cutting out and pasting the 
pictures in his scrapbook. 

Mrs. S. K., Connecticut. 


Molly 
(F. rom page 63) 


affluent; generally, but not always, old men. 
Some played with gloves on, some were _ bare- 
handed. Well, a philanthropist who doesn’t want 
his name known also discovered their plight, and 
the papers lately announced that an anonymous 
donor had given the Park Board $38,000 to build 
a shelter for winter indoor playing. It is a pretty 
story, isn’t it? 

As the old colored man said when he acci- 
dentally dropped and broke the bottle of liquid 
cheer he had carried all the way home from town, 
“Christmas am done come—and gone.” Today is 
what the English call Boxing Day. I have won- 
dered if that means the day one cleans up the 
boxes and wrappings. 

Here’s hoping the New Year will bring you 
many blessings. 

—Earnest CALKINS. 


I wonder who the philanthropist is who 
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“All are most 
enthusiastic about 


says 
SERENA FOLEY DAVIS, 
Principal, W. & E. Martin School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


e 
é Mrs. Davis goes on to say, “They are finding ple controls permit easy operation. Durable 
I it especially helpful in increasing the speed construction assures long service life. And 
5 and fluency of the speech of their children. Chromovox is priced within the reach of 
Pupils continue to be intensely interested in schools with limited budgets. For full infor- 
that type of approach and vocabulary build- — mation write Dept. V-3, Chromovox Division, 
ing.” Caledonia Electronics & Transformer Corp., 
One of the big reasons for this interest is Caledonia, N. Y. 
the wide variety of educational tapes avail- 
able for use with Chromovox, one of which is . ‘ 
illustrated above. They range from the basic fe “4 
Babbling Reel to the interest-stimulating 
e- Baseball Reel. Included are specialized drill lon) 
nt reels to help improve the difficult SH and CH Beal * | 
: sounds . . . important educational material — 
for teaching verb tenses, prepositions, etc. . . . 
y and there’s even a reel for time telling. FOR GROUP TEACHING—As many as 
The machine, itself, offers positive color 15 pupils can share in hearing partici- 
4 correction signals and a high fidelity audio pation through the medium of Chro- 
: system with microphone and headsets. Sim- movox and additional extension boxes. 
is 
e 
Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
0 
February, 1952 
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for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. 
Booklet on request. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range : $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
$2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and IX, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2044 
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Seattle 11, 


is building the shelter for chess players. He 
is just another of the New Yorkers who 
demonstrate delightfully, every now and 
then, that in a city of many millions, plenty 
of individuals have bright ideas and act on 
them individually. The story matches that 
about John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who, stop- 
ping to lean on a fence guarding an exca- 
vation being made for the erection of the 
first building of Rockefeller Center, was 
ordered by a workman to “move along 
there.” Mr. Rockefeller was so righteously 
indignant that he caused a shelter to be 
erected over the sidewalk for some twenty 
feet or more, and had put over it a sign 
which read, “Sidewalk Superintendents.” 
And all the while the Rockefeller Center 
was going up, there were various arrange- 
ments here and there to permit the “Super- 
intendents” to stand and kibitz in peace. 

I am writing this on New Year’s Day at 
a desk still overflowing with Christmas, so 
it is still quite appropriate to wish every- 
body a Happy New Year and the best of 
everything in 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 


Play-Acting 
(From page 60) 


language. And so we try in plays to set the 
scene for it. 

There are play-acting possibilities in 
some of the events written by the older 
children in their diaries. The children are 
then the actors in their own daily drama. 
They learn words, sentence structure, and 
new vocabulary, and put them into use be- 
cause they are interested in their own do- 
ings. From the known they can then ven- 
ture to the unknown, to the story world, to 
the stimulating business of make-believe 
and creative thinking. 

This brief experimenting led me to feel 
fairly convinced that “The play’s the thing,” 
not just for special occasions but for every- 
day reading, whenever possible. Reading 
need not be school work, but school fua, 
that carries over into the home, or perhaps 
originates there. So much of children’s real 
reading does. 

And if a child wishes to bring a favorite 
book of his own to school, we like to play 
it out! 
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now you can 


at 
Photo-Match 


your old, large 


ly 
“| hearing aid 
: —and get the same satisfying performance 
: in a tiny new Paravox 
a 
0 
AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 
that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 
weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | eaige | 
could get a small modern aid that sounds as : aes 
good as my old one.” : 
Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new : 
process of photographing sound, we can have pi a wregarrese of corgi aid. 
visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, : 
. without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
. small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
e like the one you’re now accustomed to using. 
d Have Double Assurance 
H Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
t aids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
0 ance-matched to your first... with a permanent 
e photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
and reliable, continuous performance. 
| 
” For more details, write, phone or see your near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
te est Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
g Bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
, Aids Can Mean to You”. has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 
PAR AV O 
D Quality 2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
y SOU N CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
February, 1952 85 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- Sr 

est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. ew” 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Chapman 
(From page 59) 


in a questioning way, just as any lipreader 
would do when grasping only the tail end 
of a sentence; but after my remark was 
repeated, he understood what I said. In 
fact, in reading lips, he does about as any 
sighted lipreader would do, seizing on the 
key word of the sentence, repeating it, and 
going back from there to get the whole 
sentence. His parents, his companion, and 
his friends all talk to him and he talks to 
them. There is no finger spelling. Tad’s 
speech is slow but very distinct, and every 
word comes out with almost perfect clarity. 


After some talk, he played the piano for 
us. Watching him, it was impossible not to 
speculate whether he might have been a 
musician had he heard, for his touch is 
sure, and he has a pianist’s flexible hands. 
He obviously enjoyed his own playing. 

Refreshments were served, and he ate 
his ice cream neatly and rapidly, taking 
care of a plate balanced on his knee, not 
an easy feat even for one who sees. 


I noticed that he was getting restless, 
and I thought he was tired of talking and 
being talked to, but after finishing his ice 
cream he got up, excused himself, and said 
he had to feed his rabbits. After a little, 
I followed him out to the rabbit house to 
watch him at work. He had taken off his 
“company” clothes, and put on a pair of 
khaki work pants. He was stripped to: the 
waist, and showed a fine, strong body, very 
brown from exposure to the sun. 

He took us to see his room, where all the 
pictures are in bas relief, either plaster 
casts or wood carvings such as the Swiss 
make. In his bookcase the Bible fills 
twenty-one bulky volumes in Braille, and 
Webster’s dictionary takes up almost an- 
other shelf. I asked him if he read the 
Bible, and what parts of it he liked best. 
“The Psalms in the Old Testament,” he re- 
plied readily; “St. Matthew in the New.” 
He told me he obtained books regularly 
from the Braille Institute in Los Angeles, 
and also several magazines, such as the 
Readers’ Digest, which is regularly printed 
in Braille. He does not care for novels, but 
likes facts. 

At our invitation, he paid a visit to the 
John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles a few 
days later, and addressed a large group of 
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Hard-of-Hearing? Youll Bless Us 
for this New, FREE, 24 Page Book that Tells the 


TRUTH ABOUT HEARING AID CLAIMS 


Tiny, light-weight, in beautiful golden fin- 
ish. Complete, ready to wear. See also the 
extra- powerful Zenith ‘‘Super-Royal.’’ 
Same fine features. Same low price. 


AND ONLY HEARING AIDS 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — as- 
sures excellent performance even under ex- 
treme heat or humidity. 

Reserve Battery Switch — insures continuous 
hearing in event of “A” battery failure. 

4-Way Finger Touch Tone Control—adjusts in- 
stantly to give emphasis to high, medium, low 
or full range of tones covered by the instru- 
ment. 

Fingertip Volume Control—affords instant vari- 
ation of volume needed to hear anything from 
@ whisper to a concert. 


The Royalty % of Hearing 
® 


By Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, 
Television and FM sets 


February, 1952 


This Book May Be Worth $100 or More To You! Published 
Only To Give You The Facts —Not To Get Your Name 
Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become 
as smart, as acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows 
there are many who hesitate to purchase any hearing aid because 
of doubts and misgivings caused by conflicting claims. Now—in 
one complete book — Zenith takes off the gloves—and answers 
these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 

“What does the American Medical Association say about 
hearing aids?” “Are ‘invisible’ aids really invisible?” “How 
can I tell what maker tells the truth about his hearing aid?” 
“Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hearing?” 
“How can I hear better for less money?” ‘What is true, and 
what leads only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?” 

To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable 
and revealing set of facts yet published. 

Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate extra cost 


A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 
THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We be- 
lieve no hearing aid need sell for more 
than $75. Here is Zenith’s unconditional 
guarantee of quality: “If any $200 aid 
in your opinion, in any way outperforms 
a $75 Zenith, your money back (under 
our unconditional 10-day return privi- 
lege). You shall be the sole judge."’ Con- 


sult your classified telephone directory + 


for dealer. your ears and hearing 


Chie and Mail Today! 


aie Z renith Radio Corporation “4 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 251 
IS __, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


B Gentlemen: Please send me your free 24-page 
44 book that tells the whole truth about bearing 
FR aids, true and false claims, and how to buy cor- 


rectly. I understand it will arrive in plain wrap- 
: MAY BE WORTH per and in no way obligates me. 
' OR MORE TO Address 
City... Zone State.............. 
oJ 
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The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 
CLOSING 
January 3Ist, 1952 


Address all inquiries to: 
MARY PAULINE RALLI 
5 Tudor City Place New York 17, N. Y. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 


Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID Ss. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 


LEARNING TO LOOK AND LISTEN 
By ELEANOR C. RONNEI 


A series of listening lessons for children 6-7-8 years old 
who are learning to use hearing aids. This book provides 
a method and necessary materials for teaching discrimina- 
tion of a specific speech sound as weil as awareness of 
other factors such as intensity, pitch or rhythm. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $3.50 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 


mothers and teachers. Everyone was espe 
cially impressed with his good clear speech 
and his excellent choice of words. The 
teachers marvelled at his speech, and the} 
mothers found him inspiring. 

In fact, “inspiring” is the word for 
young Winthrop Chapman. He has made¥ 
a life for himself in spite of what is pen) 
haps the greatest double handicap that can} 
befall a human being; and, what is more, 
he is earning his living. The fact that hej 
has work to do and is doing it well is writ} 
ten all over him in independence and selfy 
confidence, and that is another reason for 
using the word “inspiration” in connection) 
with this young man. ; 


Fun 
(From page 57) 


fecting voice modulation. I still find mys 
self speaking in the apparent right tone for 
the city’s busy streets, then realizing that} 
nobody’s heard a word I've said. A glaneg 
up or around invariably envisions an “L® 
or trafic jam making so much noise " 
friends unwittingly mutter that “they can 
even hear themselves talk.” 

Lipreading did, and does, get me every- 
where, and my technique has become, per 
haps, even sharper—of necessity. In college 
I had served as a newspaper reporter for 
the campus daily and competed with my 
fellow reporters, making direct contacts on 
an assigned beat. After a short time, the 
contacts became familiar and I had no great 
difficulty in getting my story. 

In Chicago, many people are met for one 
time only, and you’ve got to ask questions 
to get by—no bluffing allowed. After order 
ing “beef, braised,” nodding but paying no 
attention when the waiter repeated the oF 
der, then receiving a heaping plateful of 
brains; after saying “yes” and then um 
wrapping the white dress when I wanted 
the wine one, I learned fast. 


Concentration is Possible 


Public relations work calls for fewer dé 
rect contacts than newspaper reporting and 
by now I’m holding my own on the job 
Before I began my position the bosse- 
mulled over the situation and decided that} 
about the only thing I couldn’t be held ré 
sponsible for was proofreading. The first 
day at the office, I read proof sheets. Its 
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..BUT WHISPER IT AGAIN | 


“HERE’S HOW I FOUND PERFECT HEARING AGAIN!” 


says Marion Gauthier, career girl, of New York City 


THE BATTERIES ARE SO TINY! 
| NEVER OREAMED HEARING AIDS 


| LOST MY HEARING SUDDENLY! OvER- 
NIGHT... 1 WAS FACED WITH BEING SHUT OFF 
LONELY... THEN | READ ABOUT THE TINY 
NEW HEARING AIDS WITH ‘EVEREADY’ 


MY BOSS NEVER. 
GUESSED... COULD 
HARDLY BELIEVE 
WHEN | TOLD HIM 
| WAS WEARING A 


HARDLY KNOW 
1 HAVE IT ON. 


I DONT MISS A MOMENT OF HAPPINESS! ul 
EVERYBODY WHO'S HARD OF HEARING 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT’ ‘EVEREADY’ BATTERIES 


HEARING-AID ‘4’ and'B’ BATTERIES 


ae gid The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark 


of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


boo ¢ NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


A FEW RARE COPIES 


Objective Scoring in Tests of Visual Hearing 
BY THE LATE DR. MARIE K. MASON 
8 page pamphlet While they last, 25c 


Pamphlets on Lipreading A Few Leftovers 


The Synthetic Method and Why | believe in It 
BY ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
5c 


Is It Worth While? 
BY THE LATE IDA P. LINDQUIST 


5¢ 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


easy for me if someone else does the cor- 
recting while I read the copy aloud. 

The trolleys and din of the loop bother 
me none at the office. And the turmoil that 
abounds in a room such as ours doesn’t 
prove distracting in the least. I can write 
creatively even while the air raid siren tests 
its voluminous voice, the town clocks clang 
ten and the pneumatic drill workers carry 
on outside the window all at once. While 
the radio and TV director tests her latest 
recordings, the secretary takes dictation 
and the artist hammers up his latest ex. 
hibit, | can go on at my typewriter, com- 
pletely at bliss, while a couple of others 
who held my job before me were driven to 
distraction and hence to other positions, 


There Are Things to Do 


A big city has many forms of entertain- 
ment to offer that one who is deaf can en- 
joy. We virtually live in the Art Institute 
and other cultural centers. I still enjoy the 
theatre or movies, especially if I have the 
opportunity to read the play or story be- 
forehand. I still enjoy parties a great deal. 
And with agencies such as the Y sponsor- 
ing activities of all kinds, if one is lonely 
in a city, it needn’t be because he is deaf. 

I’ve grown to like Chicago and the career 
world immensely during my stay here. 
From my viewpoint, finding one’s aptitude 
is basic to playing the career-though-deaf 
role. And vocational counselors and speech 
correctionists are indispensable in that re- 
spect. The second step is developing that 
aptitude as well as one can—better than 
anyone else if possible. 

It is, of course, necessary to make ad- 
justments to life after a hearing loss. It 
helps, I’ve found, to forget about the handi- 
cap if the cause can’t be remedied, to be 
matter-of-fact about it all (and others will 
be so too), to develop interests which can 
be enjoyed without the ears. It helps also 
to cultivate admirable characteristics, to 
keep up one’s personal appearance, and to 
work the other senses at a time-and-a-half 
pace. 

Employers are learning day by day that 
handicapped workers are, on the whole, 
good ones. And day by day, I’m learning 
that I can keep up with the rest. A job you 
can do is more fun than college. You've a 
chance to prove your talents, and a salary’s 
thrown in besides. 
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